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NTW draws 
over 28,000 


More than 28,000 people, some 
braving rain, chilling winds and hail 
storms, viewed ODOT exhibits 
during the department's observ- 
ance of National Transportation 
Week, May 11-17. 

Exhibits were set up in seven 
cities: Portland, Salem, Roseburg, 
Bend, Ontario, LaGrande and Her- 
miston. The Portland exhibit, held 
in the Lloyd Center Shopping Mall, 
drew 25,300 spectators, despite 


overcast skies and rain. 


In Roseburg, more than 1,000 
people turned out to view displays 


NORM DAVIS, HE 1 
Location Office, assists one of hundreds 
if school children. eho, viewed | ODOT 


Se, 


leek celebration. 


in 1 the newly-constructed Roseburg 
Valley Mall. Another 700 people 
viewed displays in the Bend Plaza 
Shopping Center. 

_ At ODOT’s Salem Headquarters, 
600 people braved heavy rain and 
hail showers to view equipment 
displays set up both outside and 
inside the Transportation Building. 

In Region 5, three sets of ex- 
hibits drew 450 people to Ontario's 
Westport Plaza, LaGrande’s Grand 
Ronde Mall and the Payless Mall in 
Hermiston. 

The Transtooters, ODOT’s Dix- 
ieland jazz band, provided musical 
entertainment at the Portland and 
Salem exhibits. Displays included 
new and old highway equipment, 
models of highway systems and 
bridges, and in Portland, a working 
model of a ramp metering system. 


(More on page 5) 
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WEIGHMASTER ERNEST FILLEY checks wheels of trailer 
during truck inspection at weigh station near Salem. Filley was 
one of 10 weighmasters who recently finished training 


A pilot truck inspection project 
aimed at putting the bite on truck 
owners who allow unsafe vehicles 
to operate On Oregon highways 
has been implemented by the 
Weighmaster Section of the High- 
way Division. 

Ten weighmasters recently be- 
gan a random inspection program 
of trucks after completing training 
under Public Utilities Commission 
inspectors in Salem. The weigh- 
masters have begun issuing cita- 
tions for mechanical deficiencies, 
and in some cases have ordered 


trucks not to be moved until seri-’ 


ous defects are repaired. 

“It isn’t much, yet,’ admits Wil- 
son McBeth, training coordinator 
for the Weighmasters Section, ‘but 
it’s a start. We can’t inspect every 
truck--that would be impossible 
because we just don’t have the 
staff. But we can inspect on a ran- 
dom basis. And we can inspect a 
truck that has an obvious defect.“ 

The 10 new inspectors augment 
a crew of six PUC inspectors who 
perform random inspections at 
truck terminals. ‘‘“PUC doesn’t have 
the arrest authority that we have,” 
says McBeth. “If they find an_un- 
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safe vehicle, they have to go 
through a civil action to get it off 
the road. That takes time. In the 
meantime, the equipment can be 
out on the road.” 

If a weighmaster finds an unsafe 
vehicle, he can order it not to move 
until the defect is repaired. ‘“That 
gives us some clout,” says McBeth. 
“If an owner has 30 log trucks, for 


Measure 


Oregon’s Constitution has been 
amended to restrict highway user 
revenue to streets, roads and high- 
ways. 

Voters in the May 20 Primary 
Election overwhelmingly approved 
Ballot Measure No. 1. It carried in 
every*county except Benton, where 
it lost by about 850 votes. Gener- 
ally, it carried most counties by 
about a two to one margin. 

The measure will go into effect 
30 days after the election, when the 
county clerks certify the vote in 
their counties. Restrictions are also 
binding on use of highway funds at 
the local level. 
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Weighmasters inspect trucks 


program on truck inspections given by Public Utilities 
Commission inspectors. Weighmasters use citation authority to 
pull unsafe rigs off road until necessary repairs are made. 


example, and a couple of those are 
pulled off the road by a weighmas- 
ter for a serious equipment viola- 
tion, he’ll get the message...espe- 
cially if one of his drivers is sitting 
out at the scales waiting for some- 
one to come out and repair ‘the 
truck.’ 

How many unsafe trucks are 

(See WEIGHMASTERS, Pg. 4) 


1 passes 


Passage assures an estimated $60 
million during the 1981-83 bien- 
nium for repair of the 7,600-mile 
state highway system, monies that, 
had the measure failed, might 
have funded portions of the parks 
and state police budgets. 

Backers of Ballot Measure No. 1 
had argued during the 1979 legisla- 
tive session that voters would nev- 
er approve a gas tax increase until 
they knew their highway user taxes 
were not being diverted into non- 
highway purposes. 

A two-cent gas tax increase 
measure will appear on the Gener- 
al Election ballot in November. 
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Director’s Corner 


FRED KLABOE 


Although we had a tough few 
weeks last winter fighting the Col- 
umbia Gorge-snow storm, we have 
been fortunate in not having any 
major catastrophes during the past 
several years. In fact, the flood of 
1964 was the last big one. Those of 
us who were involved in that will 
never forget it. The State of 
Washington hasn’t been as lucky. 
In just the last year, they have lost a 
part of avery large, expensive float- 
ing bridge and a major bridge in 


ILEtters tO 


Seattle was destroyed by a ship col- 
lision. And now, Mt. St. Helens has 
created what may be the biggest 
natural catastrophe in modern his- 
tory. 

Many of us can also remember 
the Columbia River flooding of 
Vanport in Portland May 30, 1948. 
In that one area alone, close to 
20,000 people lost their homes, 
and, if my memory.serves me right, 
about 30 people lost their lives. 

My heart goes out to our good 
neighbors to the north during 
these very trying times. Let’s all 
pray that St. Helens doesn’t blow 
again, as it did on May 18. 

Proposition 1 passed hardily-- 
about 2 to 1. | was surprised that it 
passed so overwhelmingly. 
Perhaps our chances of passing the 
two-cent gas tax is enhanced by 
this vote. At least a lot of people 
who voted against the last tax in- 
crease won’t be able to use the 
excuse that all the money wasn’t 
going into highways. 


YO oes 


GaSe IHclitor 


PERS ‘cheats retirees’ 
_ To the Editor: 


_ PERS PERSPECTIVES, first quarter 
1980 states ‘1979 Earnings Highest 
Ever? 

Did your fixed account receive 
11.09% interest as stated in this 
PERS report? Not if you retired in 
December 1979 and withdrew your 
contributions you didn’t. Under 
Administrative, Rule #459-10-135 
promulgated by the Retirement 
Board, if you withdrew your con- 
tributions you received only 7% in- 
terest for 1979. 

I lost $780.50 interst earning in 
1979 due to this rule. | wonder how 
many employees are aware of this 
rule? A real rip-off. By reading PER- 
SPECTIVE NEWSLETTERS, | be- 
lieved PERS was looking out for the 
retiring employee. Now | know 
better. Apparently to remain sol- 
vent they have to cheat the retiree 
who is already backed to the wall 
by inflation and taxes. | have been 
advised that there will be changes 
proposed to the 1981 Legislature to 
correct this inequity. Public 
employees had better pay attention 
to what happens in the legislature. 

| also did not receive my con- 
tribution withdrawal until March 
first. This was two months they 
held my funds and paid me no in- 
terest. This amounted to $278.00 on 
my withheld contributions based 
on the 7% interest rate which is still 
7.5% less than I could have ob- 
tained on a Money Market Certifi- 
cate at a bank. 

If other retired employees who 
withdrew their account are inter- 
ested in trying to collect this loss by 
a Class Action suit | would like to 
hear from them. I believe we have 
a chance if enough retirees are wil- 
ling to fight PERS on this. 


Vernon F. Butzer 
Mulino 


Like a ray of sunshine ! 


To the Editor: bes pees 


A short time ago | had an experi- 
ence with the Oregon State High- 
way Department that | would like 
to share with you. - 

At our ranch we make a sub- 
stanital effort to mow (with a lawn 
mower) the area between the pave- 
ment and our fence in front of our 
headquarters. We do this for ap- 
pearance sake as it looks so much 
better mowed and trimmed. We 
constantly pick up rocks, remove 
cans and bottles when they appear. 

The highway crew recently 
graded this edge turning up many 
new rocks and leaving a new burm 
that we would have to deal with. 
We have put so much effort on this 
section that this bothered me a 
great deal. So, even though I knew 
| had no right to tell the Highway 
Department what they could or 
could not do, | called the District 
Engineer and complained. Within a 
couple of hours the road crew fore- 
man, Charlie Flynn, had called my 
office and | was able to return his 
call the following morning. Within 
one hour after my call they were at 
our ranch restoring this section 
and when finished it was in even 
better condition than it was prior to 
the grading. 

In an age when we feel no one 
cares, Charlie Flynn’s attitude and 
approach was like a ray of sunshine 
on a gloomy day. He was pleasant, 
more cooperative than | even 


thought necessary and totally 


understanding. 

| appreciated his actions so 
much and now feel sorry | felt the 
need to complain. | want to 
express my appreciation, we all 
complain about our negative ex- 
periences and never take the time 
to share the pleasant ones. 
Brent Horn 
Hermiston 


First 7 selected for 
job rotation plan 


Seven ODOT employees have 
been selected for the first of a 
series of inter-divisional job rota- 
tion assignments. 

Lorraine Ellis of the ODOT 
Affirmative Action section, said the 
assignments are designed to ‘give 
employees an opportunity to de- 
velop experience and skills for 
specific job classifications.“ 

Ellis said the job rotation pro- 
gram offers employees currently in 
jobs with limited promotional op- 
portunities a chance to work in 
areas where the chance for 
advancement is greater. 

Employees who fill job rotation 
assignments fill vacant positions. 
They retain all rights, privileges and 
benefits of their permanent assign- 
ments, are paid the same wages as 
their permanent assignments, and 
are eligible for any merit increases 


they would have received in their: 


regular jobs. Also, employees 


applying for a promotional exam - 


are considered to have spent the 
time working in the rotation assign- 
ment as having worked in the as- 
signed classification. 

A memorandum of agreement is 
used to place the employee on the 
assignment. The memorandum 
states specific assignment objec- 
tives, duties and activities and spe- 
cial conditions which will be in ef- 
fect during the assignment. 


Length of assignment varies 


from six to 18 months. 
- Those selected for the 
and their rotation assignments are: | 

Terri Johnson, Highway Mainte- 
nance Worker, Woodburn, to Reg- 
ion 2 Resident Engineer, Salem; 
Sheila Walker, secretary, ODOT 
Computer Center, to Region 2 Of- 
fice Engineer, Salem; Debbie 
Brown, clerical assistant, Highway 


_ booths when traffic is heavy. _ 
eR Ba Tih Pela neal a ar wy 
Oregon traffic headed no 

the event I-5 is closed in Washing: 


as ie ayer aie 
rogram | 


Division Right-of-Way Office, 
Salem, to Region 2 Location En- 


gineer, Salem; Molly Cary, Park | 


Ranger 1, Devil’s Lake State Park, to 
Region 3 Resident Engineer, 


Eugene; James Jenkins, Highway © 


Maintenance Worker, Eugene, to 
Region 3 Resident Engineer, 
Eugene. All of the above will work 
as field engineering aides. 

Jaycene Diggs, Laborer, ODOT 
Mail Room, to ODOT Graphics Un- 
it, Salem, as engineering aide; 
Angela Vorderstrasse, clerical 
specialist, Motor Vehicles Division, 


to Accounting Section, ODOT Fi- 


nance Branch, Salem, as account- 
ing clerk. 


Commission OKs — : 


toll suspension 


At a special emergency tele- 
phone meeting of the Oregon 
Transportation Commission, held 
Tuesday, May 20, H. Scott Coulter, 
state highway engineer, was grant- 
ed authority to remove tolls from 
the Astoria Bridge in the event Mt. 
St. Helens’ activity results in clo- 
sure of Interstate 5 north of Long- 


- view, Washington. ~ 


The action will be concurred in 
by the State of Washington. It was 


done to relieve the long lines of — id 
traffic which form at the collection 


ton, would be routed over the Sun- 


set Highway (US26) to Astoria and ~ re 


US101, and on across the bridge. 
Plans call for Washington traffic 
headed south to be routed over 
US101 in the event the freeway is 
closed. 


ST. HELENS 
IS DEFINITELY 
NOTA SAINT/ 
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Third highway study readied 
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Atiyeh tabs Dayton 
- for awards board 


Kerry Dayton, District 3 assistant 
engineer, has been named to the 
state Employee Suggetion Awards 
board by Gov. Victor Atiyeh. 

’ The board, which was reac- 
tivated by the governor after 13 
years of inactivity, will be respon- 
sible for establishing and maintain- 
ing an employee suggestion 


v eritorious suggestion 
_ tha will promote efficiency 
Bae economy in t 


2 iar Te 
the performance of. 
¢ any function in state government,” 
according to the governor's office. 
Dayton is one of five members — 
of the board. Other members are 
Joseph R. Keys, board chairman of 
Rader Companies, Inc., Portland; 
Darrell Ralls, director of the state 
Department of General Services; 
Joil Southwell, manager of the 
Northeast Portland Branch of the 
Adult and Family Services Division; 
and Carol Wisner, public informa- 
tion officer for the state Depart- 
ment of Revenue. 
The board was created by statute 
in 1957, but has been without fund- 
ing since 1967. 
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The ‘State Highway System Pre- 
servation Study,’ detailing the con- 
dition of Oregon’s 7,568 miles of 
state highways, will be published 
again next biennium, according to 
Bill Tebeau, operations planning 
engineer, who is in charge of the 
project. 

The two previous biennial re- 
ports were published by ODOT, 
Tebeau said, but the next report 
will be prepared and published by 
the Highway Division. Another ma- 


studies, will work closely with 
Tebeau in evaluating and preparing 
the new material. She said. “I am 
anxious to find out what progress, 
if any, we have made over the past 


terioration problem which has seri- 
ously affected our highway 
system.” 

Hansen said the primary pur- 
pose of the study is to show the 
extent that highway deterioration 
has increased or decreased during 
the past two years, and to have a 


a series of color 
photographs showing samples of 
highways in each of the five condi- 
tion categories will be furnished 
field engineers. 


January 1981 to consider depart- 
ment budgets. 


’79 study led to Measure 1 


The 1979 study, which showed 
58 percent of the State Highway 
System classified in the “poor” or 
“very poor” categories, is believed 
to be at least partially responsible 
for the removal of State Parks and 
State Police budgets from the High- 
way Fund, and subsequent passage 
of Ballot Measure 1 which constitu- 
tionally prohibits the expenditure 
of highway user funds for anything 
but highway purposes. 

The removal of State Parks and 
State Police from the Highway 
Fund made an additional $56 mill- 
ion available for rehabilitation pro- 
jects on the badly deteriorating and 
aging highway system during the 
1979-80 biennium. The study would 
show what progress has been 
made in keeping ahead of the 
breakup of the system with this ad- 
ditional money, or whether more 
funds will have to be generated to 
preserve the system. 


Engineers to evaluate 


Region and district engineers 
have been asked to evaluate 
changes in pavement conditions 
and needs that have taken place 
during the past two years. A dead- 
line of June 13 has been placed on 
submission of the reports to 
Tebeau. District reports are to be 
analyzed by region engineers prior 
to submission, he said. 

The five catagories will remain 
the same as in the last two surveys, 
with ratings including “very good,” 
fair’ (slight deterioration), ‘poor’ 
(moderate deterioration), and 
“very poor’ (extreme deteriora- 
tion). 

A “very good” section would be 
generally new or nearly new road- 
ways. A “good” section would be 
One not quite as good as ‘very 
good” but gives a first-class ride, 
and exhibits few, if any visible signs 
of distress. The ‘‘fair’’ section is 
one where ride qualities are notice- 
ably inferior to those of new road- 
ways, with surface defects of rut- 
ting, map cracking, and more or 
less extensive patching. 


All highways to be evaluated 


‘The information from the study 
will be used to prepare cost esti- 
mates of the work necessary to 
maintain the highway system at the 
present service levels, she said. 
The highway system includes 7,568 
miles of roadway, and every mile of 
it will be accounted for in the 
study. 

According to the 1979 study Han- 
sen said, approximately $1 billion is 
needed over the next ten years, or 
$200 million each biennium for the 
next five, to catch up with the pre- 
servation needs. Each year the re- 
pairs are delayed, increases the 
cost of catching up, she said. 


“Poor” sections need resurfacing 


The ‘“‘poor’ sections are those 
roadways that have deteriorated to 
such an extent that they are in need 
of resurfacing. The ‘very poor’ 
sections are those roadways which 
are in extremely deteriorated con-’ 
dition, and may even need com- 
plete reconstruction. 

Martha Hansen, ODOT program 
evaluator, who has been primarily 


resp tor the two past 
iy 
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two years in conquering the de- . 


“Good”’...still first class 


“Fair”. -here a flaw, there a flaw 


“Poor’’...bump city 
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Handicapped consumer specialist 


Grimmer named to AA post 


Louie Grimmer, a 33-year old 
disabled veteran and Handicapped 
Consumer Specialist, is the newest 
member of ODOT’s Affirmative Ac- 
tion Section. On a 90-day appoint- 
ment, he will help develop a Trans- 
ition Plan outlining problems and 
possible solutions regarding access 
by handicapped persons to ODOT 
facilities. This plan is required by 
the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion in response to Section 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 

Several studies have been done 
at ODOT, including a study by the 
Parks and Recreation Division, and 
an accessibility study of the Trans- 
portation Building by Wayne Card 
and Associates, a Portland architec- 
tural firm. ODOT now has to look 
at all this information and deter- 
mine feasible and cost-effective 
program accessibility--where 
money can be best spent to make 


Computer use 
brings nomination 


The first-ever application of 
computer technology to the entire 
design phase of a highway con- 
struction project has earned the 
computer coordinator of the High- 
way Division’s Metro Branch a 
nomination for the prestigious Dr. 
L. O. Hewes Award from the West- 
ern Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials 
(WASHTO). 

Roger Galles, a Highway Divi- 
sion employee since 1971, won the 
nomination for applying the “Road 
Design System,’ a computer pro- 
gram developed for the Federal 
Highway Administration, to the 
Oregon City Bypass project in 
Clackamas County. According to 
Galles, the Oregon application of 
the computerized design program 
is the first of its kind in the nation. 
The program allows highway de- 
sign cross sections to be produced 
by computer instead of by having 
crews go out to the actual con- 
struction site and do cross section 
work manually. In addition, 
mathematical computer models 
can be built to show every possible 
design configurations. The savings 
in man-hours and money, said Gal- 
les, “is considerable.’ 

Galles said he and FHWA pro- 
grammers in Vancouver worked for 
about six months to perfect the ori- 
ginal design program. ‘‘It’s taken 
us that long to get the program to 
where we don’t have to fool 
around with it much to make it 
work for us,” he said. 


The Honorable Victor Atiyeh 
Governor of Oregon 


For several months | had a 
display of oil paintings at the 
cafeteria in the Transportation 
Building. 

To my complete shock and 
horror | discovered one of my 
paintings had been vandalized 
by someone using a green mark- 
ing pen. | am utterly amazed that 
anyone would take advantage of 
a handicap such as Billie Chris- 
man’s and amazed that a person 
would have so little thought for 
the time and effort put into a 


the most impact. 

Making an impact is important to 
Grimmer. He was a recipient of a 
Who’s Who in U.S. Colleges and 
Universities listing while attending 
Oregon College of Education in 
Monmouth, due mainly to his work 
with “Access OCE,” a project de- 
signed to improve accessibility of 
campus buildings. 

After graduation, Grimmer 
worked for the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Division as a 90-day tempo- 
rary employee, giving workshops 
in employer responsibilities to the 
handicapped. It was at one of these 
workshops that he met Kay Turner, 
ODOT’s Affirmative Action Mana- 
ger. ‘She asked me if | would be. 


_interested in going to work for 


ODOT after my temporary job was 
through’ Grimmer says. “I said, 
‘Why not,’ and here | am.“ 

He says a part of his job is get- 
ting people within ODOT to see 
things from the perspective of a 
person who is disabled. One way 
of making that point is to have peo- 
ple spend some time in a wheel 
chair. 

Grimmer says he will continue to 
get non-handicapped ODOT 
employees into wheelchairs ‘‘as a 
personal enrichment experience. | 
want people to see what it’s like-- 
and heighten their awareness of 
the problems.” 

Grimmer is well-versed by both 
training and experience in laws and 
regulations regarding building ac- 
cess. He received training from the 
Center for Independent Living- 
Disabled Law Resources Center of 
Berkeley, California. He is the state 
chairman of the Oregon Architec- 
tural Barriers Council, has served 
on the Governor’s Steering Com- 
mittee for the Handicapped, and is 
a member of the Oregon Paralyzed 
Veterans Board. 


painting that he or she would 
wantonly destroy it. 

The monetary loss is not 
large; my feeling of helpless 
rage at such a senseless act is 
extreme. 


Very truly yours, 
Rikki L. Hoffecker 
Sublimity 


—— ONO)» —— 


Rikki L. Hoffecker 
4153 Bobray Drive, SE 
Sublimity, OR 97385 


| have arranged for your letter 


Weighmasters turn 
truck inspectors 


(Continued from Page 1) 
operating on Oregon high- 
ways?’‘We really can’t tell, yet,’ 
McBeth says. ‘““Remember, our in- 
spectors are still weighmasters, 
and they spend most of their time 
as weighmasters. We figure we can 
inspect one truck an hour at a sta- 
tion. And, too, it’s a fair-weather 
operation. We don’t have enclosed 
facilities for inspections in bad 
weather. California does, and 
we’re hoping to get closed facilities 
like they have. We’d like to train 
more inspectors, too, but we’re go- 
ing to have to get along with what 
we have for now.” 

He added that proposed legisla- 
tion would extend the weighmas- 


Pet rock ‘visits’ 
Umpqua Highway 


Elmer Washington’s ‘‘pet rock’ 
was a lulu. 

When someone telephoned the 
Reedsport maintenance office and 
told Washington, the section fore- 
man, that there was a rock on the 
Umpqua Highway (ORE 38), he was 
surprised. It was the first time he 
could recall rocks falling on that 
portion of the highway. But this 
wasn’t just any old rock. This was, 
by George, a ROCK! Six hundred 
tons worth, 21 feet long, 20 feet 


wide and 24 feet high, buried five 


feet deep, right in the middle of 
the highway. 

Maintenance workers reported 
that the rock cut a 20-foot-wide 
swath from its resting place 150 feet 
above the roadway and hit with 
such force that it bowed the roadb- 
ed three feet out of alignment. It 
also pushed an empty log-truck 
which was driving by over an em- 
bankment. The driver escaped with 
minor injuries. 

It took crews two and a half days 
to remove the boulder, which had 
to be drilled and dynamited into 
pieces small enough to be loaded 
into dump trucks, and crews had to 
rebuild the roadway from scratch, 
although a gravel bypass was 
opened shortly after the rock fell. 

Crews reported that another 
rock, one-third smaller than the 
one that fell, was located near the 
path of the first and was split and 
removed. 

“It took us so long to get that 
rock out of there,’ reported one 
maintenance crew member, ‘‘that 
we Started calling it Elmer’s pet 
rock.“ 


to be published in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation news- 
letter. Perhaps the person 
responsible for vandalizing your 
painting will be shocked into 
realizing the consequences of 
his or her actions. 

There is little | am able to do 
or say about this incident except 
to apologize on behalf of 
thousands of state employees 
for the insensitivity of one 
person. 


Sincerely, 
Victor Atiyeh 
Governor 


ter’s arrest authority for equipment 
violations to PUC inspectors. 

Most large trucking companies 
take good care of their equipment, 
says McBeth. “In fact, most of the 
larger interstate companies have 
their own inspection program. 
They realize that breakdowns cost 
money. The better maintained 
their equipment, the less expen- 
sive it is.” 

The same is true for owner- 
operators--drivers who own the 
rigs they drive. “They know that if 
their rigs break down...or if they 
have their rigs pulled off the road 
for an equipment violation, they’re 
out of business.“ 

With some smaller companies, 
however, it’s a different story. “‘It’s 
partly a matter of economics,” 
McBeth says. ‘They feel they al- 
most have to run the wheels off 
their equipment to make them 
pay.’ He cited as an example a chip 
truck inspected during the training 
class. 

“When we got underneath the 
trailer, we found that one of the 
two side rails supporting the cargo 
box was completely fractured,“ he 
says. ‘‘The other rail had a fracture 


‘three-quarters of the way through 


it. There was about one or two in- 
ches of material keeping that cargo 


box from dropping to the pave- 


ment.” 
While structural members are in- 


cluded in the inspection proce- | 


dure, brakes and wheels are the 
areas where most deficiencies are 
found. : 
“Most of the time it’s a brake 
adjustment problem, and many 
times that’s just a lack of under- 
standing on the part of the owners 
and drivers,“ McBeth says. ‘Truck 
brakes are different than car 
brakes. They aren’t self-adjusting. 
After as little as 200 miles, they 
have to be adjusted or they lose 
their efficiency. It’s a simple adjust- 
ment with a wrench, but a lot of 
drivers aren’t aware that it has to be 
done...and a lot of owners don’t 
want their drivers touching the 
mechanical parts of the trucks.’ 
Statistics show, says McBeth, 
that deficient brakes and bad tires 
are the most common accident- 
causing violations. ‘‘Of course,’ he 
adds, “the biggest single factor is 
the driver. But we’re concentrating 
on mechanical violations for now.“ 
Training an inspector costs 
about $2,000, says McBeth. “If we 
had the extra bucks, we could train 
more of our people.’ District 
supervisors will soon receive the 
inspector training and will be able 
to respond to complaints about 
trucks operating with unsafe 
equipment. 
“We don’t have very many in- 
spectors out there,“” McBeth says, 
‘but word gets around quickly. 


Not too many operators are going. 


to risk having their rigs taken out of 
service. | think we’ll make an im- 
pact.“ 

Graduating from the inspector 
training were: 

George Hagerman and Roger 


Rogers, Klamath Falls; Linn Clemo | 
and Daniel Pfenning, Portland; Ken 


Evert and Bob Warren, Ontario; 


Greg Smith and Ernest Filley, 


Salem; and Ellis Bryant and Dane 
Coleman, Roseburg. 


~ 
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Successful defense of its champ- 
ionship in the National Transporta- 
tion Week Running Challenge ap- 
peared assured for ODOT’s run- 
ners as VIA went to press. 

Reports have been received 
from 13 states, including Oregon, 
and the combined time of ODOT’s 
first five finishers of 187:56 minutes 
is the best, although New York, 
with a time of 188:46, was less than 
a minute behind. The average time 
of Oregon’s first five finishers was 
37:35.2 minutes, and New York’s 

_ was 37:45.2. 

Other states reporting and their 
times were Colorado, 191:14 min- 
utes (38:14.8); Arizona, 193:57 min- 
utes (38:47.4); Michigan, 201:16 
minutes (40:15.2); North Carolina, 


_ 201:25 minutes (40:17.0); Vermont, 


ON YOUR MARK, get set...finish. ODOT entrants in National 
Transportation Week challenge run leave start line in photo at 
left. At far right of first photo is Doug Eakin, who ran six-mile. 
course in fastest time. In photo at right, Mary Ann Firmin 


59:08.36. 


207:20 minutes (41:28.0); New 
Hampshire, 212:20 minutes 
(42:28.0); Kansas, 218:49 minutes 
(43:45.8); Georgia, 227:10 minutes 
(45:26.0); Hawaii, 234:49 minutes 
(46:57.8); lowa, 236:55 minutes 
(47:23.0); and Oklahoma, 289:36 
minutes (57:55.2). 

ODOT’s winning runners and 
their times were Doug Eakin, 
35:06; Cam Gilmour, 36:41; Larry 
Russell, 37:35; John Lilly, 38:13; 
and Eb Engelmann, 40:21. 

Don Shaffer, who supervised the 
run for Oregon, said there was 
widespread enthusiasm for the 
event expressed throughout the 
country. As reports were received 
from the various states, most 


expressed ‘‘having enjoyed the © 


event immensely.” 


Weather fails to dampen 
trans week activities 


crosses finish line as John Frey watches stop watch. Frey, who 
was official timer, is long distance chairman of Association of 
the Athletics Congress. Firmin ran course in respectible 


‘HAILED AND HAILED ON’ might be theme of National Transportation Week 
activities in Portland and Salem. In picture at bottom left, Metro crews move huge 
multi-mog unit into place in Lloyd Center. At center, passers-by admire handiwork 
of model maker Jacque Bergman. At bottom right, school children examine 
analyzer in Salem headquarters. Salem show was hampered by occasionally heavy 
showers of rain and hail, as witnessed by insert . 
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Michigan was extremely excited 
about its turnout of 72 runners, he 
said, with all of them reportedly 
completing the 10 kilometer (6.2 
mile) race. This would apparently 
make them the winners in the ‘‘par- 
ticipation race,’ where North 
Carolina had issued a challenge to 
the states for the greatest number 
of participants with the highest 
percentage of finishers. 

Shaffer said Oregon had 52 par- 
ticipants, with 16 of them being 
women. The first woman finisher 
was Cindy Vergari of La Grande 
with a time of 47:34. 

Shaffer said he still expected to 
receive reports from several more 
states, and would not officially 
claim the championship until he — ms 
had heard from them. ‘SAM JOHNSON cools off after race. 


Ti Th : 

Tans =“Trivia, 
. By the year 2000, it will be feasible for a driver to punch 
“destination code” into a microprocessor in the dashboard of 


his car, which will guide him through the quickest path to his 
destination. 


eal 


TRANSPORTATION QUIZ 


— 


True or False? 


. The impact of one 80,000-pound tractor-trailer on an interstate 
highway equals that of how many automobiles? 
a. 1,000 b. 3,500 c. 9,600 


. Energy resources are transported by all modes, except: 
a. air carriers b. pipelines c. trains 
. Bus ridership in Oregon increased by what percent during the 


fourth quarter of 1979? 
a. 8 percent b. 10 percent c. 22 percent 


. How much does it cost per mile to remove litter from Oregon’s 
highways? 
a. $50 b. $102 c. $250 


. When was I-5 completed? 
a. October 1959 b. October 1966 c. October 1971 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ: 
Q-9 ‘q-¢ ‘d-p fe-€ 19-Z ‘andJ-L 
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WILLIAM ANHORN, HWY 
District Engineer, LaGrande 


The whole issue of federal and state 
funding is so confused that we really 
don’t know what’s going on. We’re still 
waiting for some answers. 


Jerry Robertson is VIA’s 
inquiring photographer. 
He selects 
subjects. 
frame the question of the 
month. Answers are edited 
only for length. 


CANDID COMMENTS 


his own 
VIA’s editors 


DALE HIATT, HWY 
District Engineer, Ontario 


As far as our maintenance program goes, 
we haven’t noticed any effect yet. What 
it appears will happen is that it will 
cause a delay. in some of our overlay 
projects. We have a lot of highways over 
here which need overlay and eventually, 
those projects will have to be pushed 
back. That is our main concern. 


QUESTION: 


Federal 


BOB BOTHMAN, HWY 
Administrator, METRO Branch 


funding cuts, reduced state 


What effect has the cutback in federal 


highway funds had in your area? 


ROBERT POOL, HWY 
Region Maintenance Engineer, Bend 


We have had $8 million worth of 
construction projects delayed an average 
of four months. It has had the effect of 
pushing other projects even further into 
the future. It has helped our engineering 
crews. If it wasn’t for the cutback, we 
would have had to hire a lot of 
inexperienced temporary help to help 


engineer the jobs. 


WAYNE COBINE, HWY 
Resident Engineer, Lakeview 


The federal fund cutback has not had a 


EUGENE ASH, HWY 
Resident Engineer, Coquille 


It has had an effect in this area. Two 


income and inflation are causing major 
delays in our construction projects. The 
effect is that we are not able to respond 
in the metropolitan area to the demand 
for improvements needed in the 
highway system. 


great effect on construction projects in 
Klamath. and Lake counties. Most 
projects are funded strictly from state 
funds, or were previously funded with 
federal funds. As far as | can see, it will 
have no effect on our projects. 


focus for training,“ 


Graham said, 


bridge projects have been postponed. 
One was supposed to have begun in May 
and has been put off until November. 
The other was pushed back even 
further. So it has had an effect. 


alll, 


AL HARWOOD, METRO. 
Project Engineer, I-205 Bridge 


Since | work on a particular part of a 
larger project, | may not see the total 
impact, but there hasn’t been an effect 
on the |-205 bridge project yet. 


BOB LAMMERT, HWY 
District Engineer, Bend 


We have had one federally-funded 
project affected, a $2.8 million overlay 
project. Another overlay project was 
cut, but that was funded strictly from 
state funds. The cutback has further 
effected an already depressed economy, 
however. 


eer sh 
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EAP may help 
with problems 


Russ Graham, manpower analyst 
for the Organization and Manpow- 
er Services Branch, needs your 
help. 

Graham is spearheading efforts 


to start an Employee Assistance - 


Program (EAP) in ODOT, aimed at 
helping troubled employees solve 
their problems--problems such as 
drinking, financial, marital prob- 


lems, or anything affecting job per-. 


_ formance. 
‘Because supervisors are closest 


to employees, they will be our 


‘‘so we need to know from the 
employees’ standpoint, where 
their weaknesses are.‘ 

An EAP would be funded out of 
the existing budget. ‘Other assist- 
ance programs I’ve studied are 


more major efforts, including 


counseling services and extensive 
training programs,’ Graham said. 
“We're looking at an informal ap- 
proach, possibly, a one-day train- 


ing session for supervisors on be- | 


coming more aware of employee 
needs. 

Please fill out the short question- 
naire and send it to Russ Graham, 
EAP, OMS Branch, cpapspomaton 
Building, Salem. 


In what ways could your supervisor be more of help to you? 


Is your supervisor a good communicator? 


Do you feel you can discuss personal or job-related 


problems with him/her? Why not? 


What type of training would your supervisor benefit 


from most? Communication skills? 
Career counseling? Other: 


My job classification 


Division or branch of ODOT 
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Moving up 
the ranks 


The following employees were 
promoted recently. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


James S. Bader, Park Ranger 1 at 
Stewart State Park to Park Ranger 2 
at Smith Rock State Park. 

Walter G. Bartel, Highway En- 
gineer (HE) 1 at Astoria to HE 2 at 
Klamath Falls. 

Susan M. Brenneke, Engineering 

Aide (EA) to Engineering Techni- 
cian (ET) 1 at Portland. 

Bill L. Crawford, Jr. Park Ranger 2 
to Park Foreman at Susan Creek 
State Park. 

Ronald L. Crom, ET 2 to ET 3 at 
Salem. 


Jaret Pitochelli 


Paul M. Davis. Highway Mainte- 
nance Worker (HMW) 2 to HMW 3 
at Florence. 

Ervin W. Gant, HMW 3 to High- 
way Maintenance Supervisor 
(HMS) 1 at Warm Springs Junction. 

Robert V. Otradovsky, ET 1 at 
Grants Pass to ET 2 at Springfield. 


Communicators named 


ip Bousent Roberis; public infor- 


mation officer for Clackamas Com- 


“munity College for the past four — 


years, has been named ODOT’s 
Energy Information Officer accord- 
ing to George Bell, assistant ODOT 
director for Intergovernmental and 
Public Affairs. 

The appointment of Roberts to 
the newly-created post was one of 
three communications-related 
vacancies filled within the depart- 
ment recently. Earlier, Bell named 
Dave Davis, assistant public infor- 
mation officer for the Motor 
Vehicles Division, to be editor of 
VIA, ODOT’s employee newspap- 
er. In Portland, Vickie Rocker, for- 
mer community relations director 
for the city of Beaverton, was 
named Public Participation Special- 
ist for the Metro Branch by branch 
administrator Bob Bothman. 

Roberts, 29, had been public 
information officer with the com- 


Bell appointed 
- to AASHTO post 


George Bell, assistant ODOT di- 
rector for Intergovernmental and 
Public Affairs, has been named sec- 
retary of the Public Affairs Subcom- 
mittee of the American Association 
of State Highway Transportation 
Officials (AASHTO). 
Bell succeeds Tom Taylor, travel 
affairs director of the Texas Depart- 
ment of Highways and Public 


z Transportation, who was appoint- 


ed to the newly created position of 


vice chairman of the subcommit- 


_ tee. as wed been secretary of 


Sy Av 


Randall C. Paterson, EA to ET 1 at 
Portland. 

Jarit F. Pitochelli, ET 1 to ET 2 at 
Salem. 

Michael L. Rybka, HMW 2 to 
HMW 3 at Salem. 

Kathryn A. Straton, Information 
Representative A to Program Coor- 
dinator 2 at Salem. 

Betty J. Strauch, Clerical Assistant 
to Secretary at Salem. 

Cheryl Stubblefield, Traffic Sur- 
veyor Interviewer to Clerical 
Specialist at Salem. 


DMV PROMOTIONS 


_Sy Av, Motor Vehicle Represent- 
ative (MVR) 1 to MVR 2, East Port- 
land. 


Glenna Butler, Clerical Assistant 


ie me oe te MVR 1, West Eugene. 


‘munity Collecer since 1976. He | pre- 


viously taught U.S. History and 
Government and Modern Prob- 
lems at Parkrose High School, as 
well as coaching the school’s 
baseball and basketball teams. He 
also spent four years as a sports 
writer for the Oregon Journal in 
Portland. 

Roberts was graduated from 
Lewis and Clark College in Portland 
with a BA degree in Journalism in 
1972, and is amember of the Coun- 
cil for Advancement and Support 
of Education, the National Council 
for Community Relations, and the 
College Sports Information Direc- 
tors organization. 

Davis, 34, had been with DMV 
since 1973. He was editor of Behind 
the Wheel, the division’s employee 
newspaper, and also produced 
other publications, audio-visual 
programs and assisted with media 
relations. 

Prior to working for DMV, Davis 
was a Staff writer for the Oregon 
Journal. He also worked for news- 
papers in Norfolk and Virginia 
Beach, Virginia and is a free-lance 
photographer and writer for sever- 
al sports magazines. 

Rocker, 38, served as Beaver- 
ton’s community relations director 
for five years. She has taught 
speech, dramatics and english liter- 
ature in high schools in Michigan. 
She was graduated from Central 
Michigan University with a BS de- 
gree in speech afts communica- 
tions in 1963 and has completed 
work toward a masters degree in 
speech arts at California State Uni- 
versity (San Jose). 

She replaces Laurie Oseran- 
Wyden, who resigned to take a job 
with Pacific Power and Light Com- 


pany. 


- Laura Cade, Secretary to Ad- | 


ministrative Assistant 1, Salem. 
Paul Hegstrom, MVR 3 to Ad- 
ministrative Assistant 3, Salem. 
Maryetta James, Clerical Special- 
ist to MVR 1, Tualatin. 


We'll always 


It is with regret that VIA an- 
nounces the following active and 
retired ODOT employees died dur- 
ing May: 

Fred Frank Hildebrandt, 58, HE 3 
in the Project Management Section 
of the Highway Division, died May 
26th in a Salem Hospital. He began 
working for Highway in February of 
1940 as a seasonal laborer in the 
Maintenance Section. After serving 
in the Navy in World War II, he 
returned as an Engineering Aide. 
He has been a Salem resident for 
the past six years, after spending 
much of his career in Eastern 
Oregon. 


Paul E. Davies, 80, who retired in 
1965 after a 34-year career with the 
Highway and State Parks Divisions, 
died May 24 in a Salem Hospital. 
He began his career with the High- 
way Division in 1931 and worked 
for the division for 14 years. He 
also spent 20 years with the Parks 
Division. Mr. Davies had been a 
Salem, resident for 23 years. 


Roy Leon Miller, 72, who retired 
in 1973 with 26 years of service to 
the Motor Vehicles Division, died 
May 23 in Salem. Born in Hubbard, 
Mr. Miller began his career with 
DMV in 1947. At the time of his 
retirement, he was lead driver ex- 


~aminer in the North Salem DMV 


office. 


ane. tom Of ae ite 
Chery! Stubblefield 


‘retired April 30.— 


Wayne Landers 


Ethel Kammer, Clerical Assistant 
to Clerical Specialist, Salem. 

Wayne Landers, MVR 2 to MVR 3, 
Gladstone. 

Jo A. Morris, MVR 1 to MVR 2, 
East Eugene. 

Digby Morrow, Clerical Assistant 
to MVR 1, Gresham. 

Rolland Ostrander, 
MVR 2, Gresham. 

Edna Yohey, Clerical Assistant to 
Clerical Specialist, Salem. 


MVR 1 to 


Retirements 


Four ODOT employees retired 
recently. They include: 

Garnet L. Green, park foreman 2, 
LaPine, 14 years, retired April 25) 

Walter M. Knox, highway mainte- 
nance ape ices 1, Bend, 33 years, 


Leo F. Mecham’ pate ranger 
1, The Dalles, 8 years, retired April 
30. 

John R. Cunliffe, highway en- 
gineer 1, Pendleton, 34 years, re- 
tired May 31. 


remember... 


Gladys L. Robinson, 62, a former 
Highway Division and Department 
of Human Resources employee, 
died May 25 in Salem. She was 
born in Higden, Ark., and lived in 
Valsetz and Falls City before mov- 
ing to Dallas in 1945. 


Henry Charles Stephens, who re- 
tired from the Highway Division in 
1970, died April 26 in Portland at 
age 75. 

Mr. Stephens was born in 
Chicago and came to Portland in 
1942. He was a heavy equipment 
operator for the Highway Division, 
and was also fire chief of St. He- 
lens. 


Memorial services were held 
May 13 in Grants Pass for Gail 
Elizabeth Cheshire, 27, a Motor 
Vehicles Division employee for five 
years, who died at her home in 
Beaverton on May 10. 

Born in St. Petersburg, Fla., Mrs. 
Cheshire was a 1970 graduate of 
Grants Pass High School. She be- 
gan working for DMV in August of 
1974 as a clerk-typist, and was pro- 
moted to Motor Vehicle Represent- 
ative 1 in the Beaverton office in 
1976. She worked in the West 
Eugene DMV office and the Flor- 
ence-based mobile field office be- 
fore being promoted to MVR 2 and 
transferring to the Gladstone Field 
office in 1979. 


Fate 
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By Dave Davis 
VIA Editor 


Peggy Green is the first to admit 
that being a driver license examin- 
er for the Motor Vehicles Division 
isn’t for everyone. 

“But then again,’’ she adds, “I’m 
a firm believer in going out and 
trying something. | tell people that 
if they want to advance within this 
agency, they should at least give 
being an examiner a try.” 

Green is DMV’s drive test in- 
structor, the person who teaches 
the license examiners to give drive 
tests. And while a classroom of 
novice examiners is a far cry from 
the life of a school teacher she en- 
visioned as a little girl, ‘I’m 
teaching...and loving every minute 
oOnite: 

Hers is a unique job, a melding 
together of two of the most impor- 
tant things in her life--teaching and 
the Motor Vehicles Division--into a 
career she admits “is a real joy.” 

Life as a teacher wasn’t always so 
rosy for the 30-year-old instructor. 


Always wanted to be teacher 


‘‘! always knew | wanted to be a 
teacher,’’ she says. ‘‘My father is a 
teacher at McNary High School (in 
Salem), and my mother was a 
teacher who became a 
homemaker...but who really never 
stopped teaching. 


“The problem was, when | 
graduated from Oregon College of 
Education, there was a ‘teacher 
glut’ and school districts just we- 
ren’t hiring inexperienced 
teachers. It was a ’Catch-22’--you 
have to have teaching experience 
to be hired, but you couldn’t get 
the experience. “ 

Green says she made the rounds 
of “every school district in the 
state--without even getting an in- 
terview the first year.’ 

The second year, she says, was 
better. “I got two interviews.’ But 
there was still no job.” 

Finally, she admits, “it became a 
matter of get a job, period. | had 
college debts to pay off and at that 
point, any job looked good.” 

‘Any job’ turned out to be a clerk 
position in DMV’s Files and Rec- 
ords Section. ‘‘Once | got into the 
job,’ she says, “I found | liked it 
and the people.” 

Within 18 months she had risen 
from Clerk I in the Salem Head- 
quarters to Motor Vehicle Repre- 
sentative 2 (the grade at which field 
office personnel begin giving driv- 
ing tests) in the East Portland field 
office, DMV’s largest. 


Clark in DMV’s North Salem office. 


“East Portland,’’ she laughs, ‘‘was 
an experience.” 

“You really learn to give drive 
tests there,‘’ Green says. ‘Those 
examiners in East Portland see 
more drivers in one year than many 
examiners do in five. | think that’s 
one of my strengths in my present 
job. | had to do a tremendous 
amount of drive testing there and 
believe me, you get experience.” 

While she was gaining invalu- 
able experience as a driver examin- 
er, however, she discovered she 
was losing touch with the other 
important aspect of field office 
work, vehicle registration. So, she 
requested a transfer to DMV’s two- 
person office in Tillamook. That 
move eventually led her back to 
her first love, teaching. 


uM 


...@ good teacher has to be 
a thief -- you have to have 
enough tricks...” 


“It (her two-and-a-half years in 
Tillamook) was a real growth ex- 
perience,’’ she says. Lou Cornish, 
the Tillamook office manager, 
“gave me a chance to learn--things 
like how to complete many of the 
daily reports, for instance. He isn’t 
the least bit jealous of someone 
who’s trying to learn, or of his posi- 
tion.” 

Then there was Arnie Storhoff, 
then supervisor of the division’s 
Central Region. 

“If it hadn’t been for Arnie,“ 
Green recalls, ‘‘l wouldn’t be 
here.“ 


Training program needed teacher 


Storhoff (who has since retired) 
later was assigned the Northern Re- 
gion, which includes the Portland 
area, in a shuffling of region super- 
visors.“‘One of the things he de- 
cided to do,” says Green, ‘‘was to 
establish an MVR training program 
for the region.” When he looked 
around for someone to run the 


. program, ‘‘he decided to place an 


emphasis on teaching ability, 
rather than straight experience. He 
felt that in order to do the job right, 
you had to be able to teach first.’ 


Peggy Green, left, reviews re-examination procedures with driver examiner Carrie 


Photos by Jerry Robinson 


Storhoff had seen Green in ac- 
tion as an instructor in Defensive 
Driving (DDC) courses. “He knew 
about my college training, and he 
knew that | could teach after 
watching my DDC classes. The next 
thing | knew, | was the MVR in- 
structor.” 


“.. 1 really love the context 
bisine am 


Green began writing course out- 


lines and class plans ‘almost from 
scratch, based on what | had been 
taught before | began giving drives. 
There had been a two-year gap 
since there’d been any kind of cen- 
tralized driver examiner training. In 
the interim, all new examiners had 
been trained by either their office 
manager, the region supervisor, or 
the region assistant. Some of the 
training was excellent, and some of 
it was...well...not so excellent.” 

Almost as soon as she accepted 
the job, she found it changing. 
“Between the time | interviewed 
and the time | was offered the job, 
management decided to centralize 
all MVR training. It was a matter of 
uniformity,’“ she explains. ‘‘We 
have 50 offices, and we found that 
in some cases, a counter person 
could be trained differently in all 50 
offices. We standardized the way 
things are done. Drive tests, for 
example, are now conducted and 
scored the same way in Portland as 
they are in Pendleton.” 


Training unit organized 


Earlier this year, Green was 
transferred to the Salem headquar- 
ters staff, and a training unit was 
organized. Green handles ‘‘most of 
the driver examiner training,’ 
while John Ghormley, her partner, 
handles training for behind-the- 
counter jobs. 

Being a driver examiner, Green 
says, ‘is a good career path, and if 
you want to go up in management, 
it’s almost a requirement. But it’s 
not for everyone. Some people are 
just not cut out to be examiners. 

“But I’m a firm believer in going 
out and trying something. If you’re 
happy being behind a counter, 
then go ahead. But you should at 
least give examining a try.” 


Green admits that someone 
who’s new to working in a field 
office can be scared away from 
driver examining by the horror 
stories they hear veteran examiners 
tell. 

“I used to sit around the coffee 
shop and hear the ‘war stories’ 
from the older examiners. | some- 
times wondered if one of the pre- 
requisites for being an examiner 
was to be a consummate story tel- 
ler. Once | got to be an examiner, | 
found it was the other way around- 
-the stories are there to be told.” 


Four qualities 
in good examiner 


What makes a good examiner? 
Green says there are four charac- 
teristics in a good driver examiner. 

‘First, a willingness to weight 
circumstances, rather than stand- 
ing on pat answers. 

“Equally important is a willing- 
ness to work with people. If you 
can’t work with people, you’re in 
the wrong business. And you have 
to be actively interested. 

“Third, the ability to keep cool. 
Some people get in a different 
mental set when they become ex- 
aminers. Some people who you’d 
think were going to turn into a big 
bundle of nerves turn out to be 
cool and calm and really good ex- 
aminers. Others. wind up just the 


opposite. They’re okay until they 
get in the car. 

‘Finally, there’s the ability to 
leave your job at work and not car- 
ry it around with you. If something 
goes wrong on a drive, you have to 
be able to let it all out before the 
next drive. You can get into a nega- 
tive cycle. A good examiner has the 
ability to break the cycle.” 

As for her philosophy for being a 
good teacher, “‘it’s simple. Be ec- 
lectic.“ 

“| had a professor at OCE that 
said a good teacher is a good thief. 
It’s true. You have to have enough 
tricks up your sleeve so that you 
have different approaches for dif- 
ferent people. Learning does not 
occur because you tell someone 
something. If they discover some- 
thing for themselves, then they 
learn,’ she says. 

She leans back in her chair then, 
thinks for a minute and then 
smiles. ‘I always knew that | was 
going to be a teacher. That’s why 
this job is such a real joy. I’ve been | 
able to combine my first love-- 


teaching--with my adopted love-- 


DMV. foo 
“I really love the context I’min.“ 


